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TO JOHN PARSONS, THE REVEREND, A VICAR 
AND JUSTICE IN SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Dorchester Gaol, Dec. 10, 1724 of 

* Wickep One!” the Religion of Dreams. 
HavE you read “ Dorchester Gaol” at the superscription 
and date of this letter? If not, go back aud be sure from 
whence it comes. ‘There are two hells in England, govern- 
ed by two devils. The Court of Chancery is a hell to all 
honest persons who slip into it, and Lord Eldon its Devil: 
Dorchester Gaol becomes a hell to every Parson who puts 
his foot into it, and I bave the honour to reign here as the 
Parson’s Devil. I have a hold of your leg, Mr. Parson 
Parsons, and now | am about to drive my two pronged* 
pitch fork right into your breech. I have tortured the Vicar 
of Cerne until I begin to feel for him, what my persecutors 
are never likely to feel for me, a little qualmishness, mercy, 
pity, remorse, or whatever it may be called: for devils are 
patterns of mercy to Christians; and Divine Providence has 
providentially rescued Parson Richman from all further 
fears and punishments at my hands. Dr. England and Mr. 
Wollaston are never likely to lend me more books, so that I 
want two or three new parsons, as the necessary clerical 
butts at which | may shoot my Christianical arrows. I now 
aud hereby appoint you to be one of them: and there to be 
fixed until Divine Providence comes to your assistauce. 

The subject of this letter is a continuation of that address- 
ed to you on the Ist ult., as | have more information upon 
the matter than I then had; so I shall begin with copying 
an extract from a letter which I have received from John 
Vicary. May you like it. 


Sir, Sherborne, November 19, 1824. 
I SHALL now state a little of the conversation, which tovk place 
* The pen. 





Printed and Published by R. Carlile, 84, Fleet Street. 
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between Mr. Parsons and myself. As 1 returned one day to the 
printing office, 1 was desired to take a note to Mr. Parsons. [| 
took it and was desired to walk in. Being seated, he said, ‘‘ Where 
have you been?” “ Been,”. exclaimed I, greatly astonished, not 
knowing what he was about. ‘‘ Yes,” said the parson, looking 
me full in the face as if to frighten me; ‘‘ Where were you on 
Monday ?” Considering a moment, and looking him bold in the 
face, and with a firm voice, to show him that I was not afraid of 
him, I answered, that “I was with Mr. Carlile, at Dorchester 
Gao], the greatest part of the day.” At his seeing that I was 
not to be frightened, he said in a very humble manner, ‘‘ Oh! 
John! do not give yourself up to the wicked one; consider your 
situation in life,” and stopped awhile, but again said, “Carlile is 
always glad to meet with young men of your description; but do 
not give up to him.” Here he made a pause again. ‘‘ How long 
have you been acquainted with him,” enquired the parson. ‘* Three 
or four months,” answered I.‘ How many of his infamous publi- 
cations have you?” ‘* About one hundred,” said I, willing to 
make the most of it. ‘One hundred!” he exclaimed. ‘ Have 
you ever read the Bible?” ‘“ Yes.” ‘“ What do you think of it?” 
** Why it is a composition of lies and fables.” ‘‘ How can you 
prove it to be so?” ‘From the book itself.” ‘*Oh! who are 
you that can call the book of God a collection of lies and fables ? 
You may depend, that you will repent of what you now say; or if 
you do not, you may depend upon it, that if you do not repent, 
your soul will suffer for it hereafter.” Here I was compelled to 
stop him, and said, for I was obliged to say something to impede 
a burst of laughter, ‘‘ Prove the existence of a soul first, and then 
talk of its punishments.” Here he seemed surprised, and asked 
me what I knew ofa soul. I told him that I knew nothing of a 
soul, but wished to be informed of what he knew. 

Here our conversation was broken up by the appearance of Mr, 
Harker, my master, who went on arguing upon different subjects, 
not worthy to be committed to paper. The day after, [ received, 
from the hands of Mr. Harker, ** Watson’s Apology for the Bible.” 
After reading it through, I wrote my remarks upon different things 
interspersed through the work and sent them to Mr. H. who said 
he “had not learning enough to answer me, but should advise 
me to read, which was the best way to obtain knowledge.” The 
day after, I received ‘‘ Burnet’s Records of the Creation,” from 
Parsons, which I likewise read and returned, without being con- 
verted. Since then I have received ‘‘ Erskine’s Internal Evidence 
of Revealed Religion,” read and returned; but I am the same now 
as I wasbefore. It has oecasioned such an uproar in Sherborne, 
that I scarcely know what to be about. 


The first circumstance that must strike the reader, is your 
consummate impudence, and trickery with Mr. Harker, to 
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draw this young man to your house to attempt to frighten 
him for having visited me; but the sequel is delightful, and 
makes us to excuse the trick and impudence, when we see 
how smartly you were met, and how humble a bonest youth 
of eighteen could make you. It is the very counterpart of 
what passed at Cerne between John Davis the Reverend 
Vicar, and Richard Hassell the Rustic and Irreverend Phi- 
losopber. Both Hassell and Vicary, young as they ane, 
were pbilosophers when standing before Davis and 

and with all your God-Books and Divine B sncitiele. J 
would, in one hour instruct a child of four years old to con- 
found you. It is only necessary to ask you what you are 
talking about: two or three questions are enough to shut 
your mouth ; such as, what is a soul? Where is Christ? 
What is God? Where is Heaven? These questions are 
enough for the overthrow of Christianity and every other 
kind of religion, aad a well instructed infant that can ask 
questions may be soon made more wise than your oldest 
babes of grace. 

And pray to what wicked one do you allude? Do you 
mean the Christian Devil? If so, you must tell us who, what, 
and where, he is. I have called you the wicked one, and 
that truly, for no wickedness has existed among mankind 
as the parallel of that in which you participate as a preacher 
of Christianity. Pray how many hundred pounds a year 
dv you bag asa preacher of lies? How many families do 
you rob in a year in the shape of marriage, churching, chris- 
tening, and burial, fees? How many, in tithes, smoke-pen- 
nies, peter-pence, hen-offerings, easter-offerings and other 
forced oblations?. How many wretched beings do you dis- 
tract and make miserable with your religious dogmas, every 
one of which is a lie? There never was a wickedness on 
earth to equal the Christian -Religion, as it exists in this 
country ; and as you are a preacher of the Christian reli- 
gion, | have justly stiled you a wicked one. When John 
Vicary left you in Sherborne to come and see me in Dor- 
chester Gaol, he left the company of the wicked one, never 
more to return to it! We conversed but a few hours; but I 
defy you to makea Christian of himagain. Hesaw plainly 
that [ had none of that sophistry, and deceit, and cajolery, 
and impudence, which you exhibit to him. 

Yes, Carlile is glad to meet with young men of the descrip- 
tion of John Vicary ; because, be finds in them, more honesty, 
more boldness, more sincerity, less corruption, than he finds in 
older men; but Carlile is also very glad when he gets a Parson 
to puta footinto his prison-chamber; and he will be much more 
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delighted to see you, than he was to see John Vicary. If 
you could come and shew Carlile to be in error, you need 
not fear bis influence on John Vicary, or on any other one 
of your parishioners: but until you can do this, they will 
continue, one by one, to discover the cheat which you prac- 
tise upon them: and what is, or will be more painful to you, 
some of them will tell you of it. 

I tell you and your parishioners two things: that no such 
person as the Jesus Christ which you preach ever existed ; 
and that no such a God as you preach ever existed! You 
have my proofs in the letter to Mr. Wollaston. You havea 
proof in the fact, that intelligence ts the result of animated 
matter, and cannot be separated from it: and that animat- 
ed matter is not a result of intelligence. ‘There, make that 
sentence a text for your nextsermon, You will then, if you 
keep to your text, preach something worth hearivg to the 
poor benighted and be-devilled inhabitants of Sherborne. 
They will then be in an uproar indeed ; bnt in such an up- 
roar as will lead them to great good, and the most solid hap- 
piness. 

Atheism carries with it every thing that can give happi- 
ness to mankind. With Atheism we should see none of the 
social inequalities which now afilict society: noue of that 
beggary, and starvation, and nakedness, which Christian 
charity fosters as it feeds. It would leave no priests to take 
the tithe of every man’s produce, to waste a large portion of 
his time, and to distract his mind with reveries and fictions. 
Good laws and good government would follow it as a mat- 
ter of necessity: every man would see his fellow in every 
other man: all power in society would be delegated: and 
there would be no source open for bad laws and bad go- 
vernment such as has perpetually existed with Christianity. 
With equal laws justly administered, morality would rise 
resplendent; for it would be every man’s interest to be mo- 
ral; be would see no other means of advancing his condition 
in life, or of obtaining a proportionate share of happiness. 
It is with Atheism alone that morality;and mutual kindness 
can be free to flourish. Atheism is in trath the only source 
of man’s solid happiness. Manhood and priesthood can 
never associate. Under the influence of a priest of any de- 
scription, man cannot be a moral and a sociable being; be- 
cause, the foundation of a priesthood must of necessity be 
falsehood, and every species of trick and deceit will be used 
for its support. When mankind are men enough to look af- 
ter themselves and their own affairs, they will live without 
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priests; and until they are men enough so to live, they will 
be what they are, mere children in the leading-strings of a 
priest as their nurse, who takes care that they shall never 
reach manhood whilst they respect him as a guide. 

Bat the “infamous publicatious,” Parson Justice Parsons! 
In what are they infamous? They publish lies or truths. 
If lies, why do you fear them? why do you uot expose 
them ? 2 If truths, why infamous? Come, Sir, this is the whole 
of the question between us , and mere abusive epithets will not 
change its character. What can more become you, as a 
pastor of a flock, even if they be mere geese, than to shew 
them, that | am a real enemy, and that my publications are 
really a publication of lies? It is thus, that I deal with 
whoever will join my flock of truth-seekers: and mere 
goose-like hissing neither alarms nor confounds us. Weare 
ever cool and collected to examine whatever you or any 
other goose-driver can say against us. I do not only tell 
them, that the Bible is an infamous publication; but say, 

“ if you cannot see il, bring me a Bible and | will explain 
it fo you.” Why cannot you do so by my publications. 

See what a pretty figure you and Mr. Harker make be- 
fore John Vicary! All that you can say in the way of in- 
struction is: *‘ Oh! John! do not give yourself to the wick- 
ed one:” without a word of explanation as to what you 
mean by the wicked one: without a word that can shew him 
to be in an error; without a word of instruction of any kind. 
And there is his master Harker! sending him to you for 
correction and instruction, and confessing that be has not 
learning eneugh to dispute a simple question of truth or 
falsehood with bim! 

This same Harker, who is the proprietor of the Sherborne 
mercury, the most contemptible provincial pewspaper that 
| have seen, or that 1 can suppose to exist in England: a 
paper wholly edited with the scissors, as we say in London 
of pirates and plagiarists ; this same Harker, just after Rich- 
ard Hassell had made a defence at the bar of the Old Bailey 
Sessions Court, which equally surprised his friends and his 
enemies for its pith and excellence: this same Johnny Har- 
ker put a paragraph in his paper to say, that the said Rich- 
ard Hassell was a very ignorant young man! This very 
ignorant young man bas not left his fellow in Dorsetshire, 
and goes on fair, soon to be one of tbe brightest and most 
learned men in existence. Already he assures me, that he 
has a very longing to come in contact again with his old 
Vicar, John Davis, with you, Joha Parsons, with Parson 
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Justice Venables of Buckland, and with a few more such, in 
your neighbourhood. John Vicary would be quite enough 
for you, did not his youth and situation preclude him 
from exhibiting the necessary independence. Oh! how it 
delights ‘me, to see these mere boys with my principles 
putting to flight iz fright such old corrupt Christian Grey- 
Beards as you and the Vicar of Cerne! - Truly, 1 do enjoy 
the company and association of such young men! 

John Vicary’s picture of you, in the extract of his letter 
which I print, is most correct. No painter, not even Cruik- 
shank himself, could add another stroke to complete the 
priest. First haughty, as an effort to frighten: then, when 


fairly met, quite humble and pathetic, all persuasion; but 


with feelings cloaked, that would at once have led John Vi- 
eary to the stake, if the power had existed. You, priests, 
are the realities of the character which you give to your de- 
vil: black, base, and treacherous : furious with power: cant- 
ing in its absence: cajoling wheu cajolery is necessary to 
carry a purpose: but when you have the victim at your al- 
tar, you riot on his agonies with the most hellish delight! 
Thou! thou! John Parsons! art one of the “ WICKED 
ONES”! says, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 








TO MR. GEORGE HARRIS, PRIEST TO THE 
IDOL JEHOVAH, MINISTERING TO THAT 
PORTION OF THE SAINTS CALLED UNITA- 
RIAN CHRISTIANS, AT BOLTON, LANCA- 
SHIRE. 





Dorchester Gaol, December 12, Year 

6 of my war with the Gods, and 

the Year Proper to sing Idolatry’s 

Sir, Dirge. 

SOME time in the early part of the last year, you published 
a sermon, the text of which was, that the orthodox or'Trini- 
tarian Christianity was the cause of the Deism and Atheism 
that prevailed; and you modestly asserted, that a fair exa- 
mination of Unitarian Christianity was sufficient to recall 
those to participate of it whom Trinitarianism and Ortho- 
doxy had driven to Deism and Atheism, or to a general infi- 
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delity towards every kind of Christiavity! In the notes 

ublished with your sermon, you made several extracts from 
“* The Republican,” doubtless, with a view to support your 
doctrine. In No. 8 of Vol. VILI , 1 addressed a letter to 
you, shewing the impossibility of your bringing back an in- 
dividual to any kind of Christianity, who had once acquired 
sufficient knowledge to renounce it: and in a little ebulli- 
tion of feeling, I said, that | would not only strip you naked, 
but skin you, for putting forth such a palpable untruth. 
This assertion seems to have offended you; but every one 
except yourself must have read it as an innocent figurative 
expression in reprobation of an assertion which | knew to 
be false: that if was rather meant to operate upon your 
nerves than upon your skin: and that all that was meant by 
it was exposure; in which, you have given me every proof, 
that | have succeeded, by not giving proof of your first as- 
sertion, and in the evasion of every serious sentence with 
which I opposed it. 

It isnear a year since [ was informed, that you had an- 
nounced your intention from the pulpit to reply to my letter 
and to others addressed to you by the Trinitarians. I take 
all these matters very easy: they do not even raise a curi- 
osity in me: so | made no enquiry about your reply, as- 
sured, that I had friends ia your neighbourhood who would 
soon acquaint me of its appearance. Early in October, my 
Manchester Agent bought and sent mea copy. I read it 
through, found that my pame and letter to you was but 
slightly noticed, and concluded, that the best thing 1 could 
do with your pamphlet was, to endeavour to turn it into the 
half a crown that it had cost me. I sent it to London for 
this purpose, and never felt even an inclination to notice it. 
Since then, some of the yet unchristianized Materialists of 
Bolton have sent me a copy, fearful that I had not seen it, 
and have expressed an anxiety to have it noticed by me. 
in this communication they have assured me of the truth of 
what I asserted about the stripping and skinning, that there 
is not one known Materialist converted by your preaching 
in Bolton; that for want of more instructive lectures, in at- 
tending to which they might occupy their time, they bave 
attended yours; but, after two years’ attendance, still remain 
Materialists. 1 was as certain, as of my own existence, that 
such was the case, and needed not that inquiry which you 
have said that | should have first made before 1 denied your 
assertion. And now that I have begun to comply with the 
wish of my Bolton friends to notice your pamphlet, F will 
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give you some further grounds and reasons on which my 
denial was made. 

As I intend to be all meekness and good nature in this let- 
ter, I will inform you, that my Bolton friends speak with the 
highest praise of your general liberality, and of the great good 
you have done in Bolton, by exciting an enquiry amoung the 
‘Trinitarians which can never be appeased so long as they 


-remain Trinitarians. When you have made them Unita- 


rians, I will advance them towards ZEROTARIANISM. There 
is a new name fora new sect. It may please some weak 
minds better than 4theism, and for aught ] know may bea 
better expression of the relation in which we Materialists 
stand towards you Unitarians and Trinitarians. Zerotarian- 
ism is Notarianism. It makes your God all that can be 
made of him, a mere cipher: a word or sign that stands for 
nothing. You Unitarians and Trinitarians are in reality all 
Zerotarians. Not one of you kuow anything more about a 
God or Gods than an infant of twelve months old. 1 am se- 
rious, Mr. Harris, and it is with great delight, that 1 have 
found out, tbat I and you and all mankind are in reality the 
same sort of Atheists as we were at a yearold. If you know 
any thing more about God or Gods than you did when you 
were a year old, I most respectfully ask you to communi- 
cate that knowledge to me. And if you find that you can- 
not communicate such knowledge, I as respectfully en- 
treat you to cease from preaching that about one God 
which is evidently false, or evidently not within your 
knowledge. The God which you preach is but an idol. 
Your religion is but idolatry. I give you my one plain 


and all sufficient proof, that intelligence is a result of 


animated matter and not a power per se, or of itself. Have 
you a counter proof? If you have, you will assuredly pro- 
duce it: if you have not, you can no longer honestly preach 
even one intelligent God. There, Sir, that is a complete re- 
futation of every sentence that every Unitarian has published 


_about one God. You refer me tothe lectures ofa Mr. Russell 


Scott of Portsea, who, 1am informed, has disembedied the 
Devil: but I bave done more than Mr. Scott, I have disembo- 
died both God and Devil. And I now call upon you, or any 
other farian, again to embody this your God. But if Mr. 
Scott has disembodied the devil, you cannot separate the 
stories about embodied devils from the general story of Je- 
sus Christ. He is continually brought into a warfare with 
embodied devils. Your rejection of embodied devils is one 
proof that you and Mr. Scott are not honest Christians: 
one proof that your Christianity is, what I have said, a mere 
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disguise. An embodied devil is one of the heroes of the 
New Testament, and if you reject one part, you spoil the dra- 
ma. Every sensible man in this Island has given up the 
notion of a personified devil: but the writers of your Gos- 
pels were not sensible, but very ignorant men. It is one of 
the greatest and most lamentable scandals of the day, that 
the iutelligence of this age should worship a tale got up by 
the most ignorant and most depraved part of the Grecians, 
above seventeen hundred years ago. Christians scout the 
moral philosophy of the better part of the Greeks, and ad- 
here to the most stupid and most detestable fable that eman- 
ated from the worst part of them! 

To give you one proof, that this fable is of Grecian origin, 
I will observe, that had such a person as Jesus been a Jew, 
and so lived and so. died in Judea, he had never been called 
Christ. ‘There is no word in the Hebrew language that re- 
semmbles the word Christos. It is purely Greek: the charac- 
ters of which are Xpuroc. Great stress was laid upon the 
words which composed the name of a God among the an- 
cient idolators, and here we fiud the cross, or X, the first 
letter of this name, which accounts to me for much of the 
story about Christ crucified. ‘The Jews never uttered the 
name of their God in common conversation, agreeable to 
their third commandment; but spake of it as the unutterable 
name. Nor is it at all probable, that the Jews would have 
called for the crucifixion of a malefactor: a death unknown 
to their law and customs. In the Gospels, the high Priest 
and many other Jews, even one of the thieves said to have 
been crucified with him, are made to call Jesus either Christ 
or the Christ. Now, can you shew, that such a word as 
Christ was in use among the Jews? To put the words Jesus 
Christ, or Jesus the Christ into the mouth of a Jew or Jew- 
ish historian, is about as wise as it would be for an English 
historian of this day, when writing of George the Fourth, to 
say the king le roi, that is to mention bis title both in En- 
glish and French at the same time. 

There is another point which is a strong proof, that 
Christianity is wholly of Grecian origin. The names of 
all the characters mentioned as its first preachers are either 
Greek or Latin: but had they been Jews, would it not have 
followed as a consequence, that the Gospels and Epistles of 
the New Testament would have been written in Hebrew ? 
And can you show, that any one of them originally existed 
in the Hebrew language ? 

[ conjecture the origin of this double name Jesus Christ 
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to have been thus: the Jews were scattered throughout 
the Grecian Provinces, and were always talking about their 
Messiah or Jesus: the Greeks had their Christs of many 
characters, so that a fable was at length established, which 
sought to unite both Jews and Grecians under the religion 
of a Jesus Christ. The first, a name to wile the Jews, the 
second, the Greeks. It succeeded with the Grecians, but 
wholly failed, with the Jews, who had no evidence that such 
scenes as the Gospels describe ever passed in their country. 

It scarcely becomes me to notice your controversy with 
the Trinitarians. I see that you have the advantage of them, 
inasmuch as their absurdity in relation to yours is three fold 
more absurd. Butlsee also, that you award me pre- 
cisely the treatment which you complain of receiving from 
them: and, | believe, for the very same reason, for the want 
of fair argument wherewith to sustain your cause against 
me: men are all alike, allowing for their different situations 
in life, and a little for difference in education. 

You have asked me to explain, how it is physically im- 
possible for a man, who has discovered error ina system, 
to go back and still be ignorant of that error. It is physi- 
cally impossible upon the principle, that mind is nothing 
more than a compound of sensations, and sensations are as 
a first principle wholly physical. I see your quibble: you 
consider that it would be better if 1 had said morally im- 
possible; bat I still say physically impossible, as the more 
correct and more forcible expressiov. The difference be- 
tween the words moral and physical is more a distinction 
made by consent than one existing in reality. It is, in faet, 
a distinction without a real difference. Physics is another 
term for nature or the operations of mailer, and you cannot, 
in the definition of the word moral, go beyond saying, that 
it is also a certain operation of matier. Physics, as a word, 
embraces the word moral. ‘Lhere, Sir, is more metaphysical 
matter for you to quibble upon; for I know that you dare 
not touch what | have said about your one God, or about 

our son of God, or about your enemy of God, the Devil. 

What you have said about free discussion in your confe- 
rence is, | am informed, correct: that is, free, so far as a de- 
bate can be carried on upon a question which you shall ap- 

oint. Will you allowa materialist to appoint a question 
for debate? If so, let itbe this: ‘ Do we find intelligence 
to exist beyond the animal world ? Is it a result of animated 
matter, or does it produce that matter as a result?” This 
will be coming to a point of the greatest importance to all 
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mankind. This is the point for debate in which all the Gods 
and Devils and Spirits and Priests will be overtbrown. I| 
will make any sensible man an Atheist in one hour, by dis- 
cussing that question with him. 

‘There remains but one point unnoticed. I asserted that 
the Petition for a cessation of prosecution towards anti- 
christians, presented to Parliament last year, did not emanate 
from a council of Christians. 1 might bave gone too far; 
but as yet I am not certain, soon after my letter to you was 
published, a gentleman came to my shop in London, to say, 
that Mr. Fox, the Unitarian, was the author of the petition. 
It might have been so: and still might not have emanated 
from a council of Christians. You may be assured, that | 
did} not speak upon such a point in total ignorance of the 
matter. The history or what I know of the matter is this. 

It was announced to me long before the Parliament met 
last year, that Mr. Hume was about to bring my case and 
the question of free discussion before the House of Commons 
in a very imposing manner. ‘This at least was not a Chris- 
tian Communication to me, for no Christian has ever put a 
question to me as to my treatment in this place, or upon any 
matter conuected with the persecutions | have received, un- 
less Mr. Hume claims the honour of being a Christian. What 
was done with the petition of myself and sister is fairly be- 
fore the public: but it will be also recollected, that Mr. 
Hume bad a motion entered upon the Journals for the broad 
question of free discussion. ‘his motion was shuffled from 
time to time, until near the close of the Session, when | learnt, 
that a Christian petition was to be substituted. So that, if 
the petition did really emanate from a council of Christians, 
of which I still say that I have my doubts, it came forth for 
the purpose of superseding a more important matter. But 
Mr. Hume did present the petition, and did say something 
upon the subject of free discussion; but the matter ended as 
a complete botch. Mr. Hume either did not understand or 
was afraid of the subject. A member of Parliament had 
better be silent upon this subject until he is prepared to call 
for free discussion upon the ground that the truth of Christi- 
anity is debateable. The Parliament as a body, is, in fact, 
a century behind the body of the people in knowledge And 
the few of that body who do know a little more than the 
others are afraid to. put forth that knowledge. Instead of 
representing the collected sense of the nation, our Parlia- 
ment represents the collected ignorance and folly. A really 
bold, honest, and intelligent man would drive old Eldon 
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mad, or out of office, in a month, if be were placed in the 
House of Commons. I will say for myself, that, if I 
were a member of the Parliament, 1 would broach every sub- 
lect there precisely upon the ground which I take in “ The - 
Republican.” Something of this kind would soon bring the 
country to its senses. At present, the evils by which we 
are afflicted, are all played and trifled. with, or treated as if 
they were the sacred relics of our ancestors which supersti- 
tion forbids us to disturb. This is the feeling existing at 
present in Parliament, atany rate, and this is the reason that 
bo more good is there done. 

If 1 hear any thing more of you, Mr. Harris in the course 
ot [825, 1 shall be glad to hear, that you have grown bold 
and honest enough to renounce Christiauity and your one 
God altogether. Then we shall be fellows: until then, I 
remain towards you, I know not what, neither a friend nor an 
enemy. 


RICHARD CARLILE. 








TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





November 25, 1824. 
You and I, it seems, must continue our friendly dispute a little 
longer. You say—‘* In support of my former conclusion, I would 
ask F. if there be any real difference in preventing an individual 
from earning six pounds a year, and in taking that sum from him 
in taxes, if earned.” I say there is no difference. But, I say also, 
that your question does not apply to my argument. The argu- 
ment in my letter was this. The whole sum that can be paid in 
wages is a certain sum, and no more. If] lay out my capital to 
grow corn, or to make cloth, or to make books as you do, I or 
you, expect to make profit by it, if we did not, we should neither 
make cloth, nor corn, nor books. The capital with which corn is 
made, consists of the use of land as the machine, the seed, the 
implements, such as ploughs and horses, &c. and of money, or mo- 
ney’s worth to pay wages. Soin making cloth or books, I or you, 
lay out our capital in materials and wages; and when the corn or 
the cloth, or the books, are ready for market, we expect the cloth, 
or the corn, or the books, will sell or exchange for as much of such 
things as we want as will pay taxes, replace the capital expended, 
the wages paid, and leave a profit. Now if the rate of profit be 
ten per cent, we shall get back again the capital we expended in 
materials and wages, and ten per cent for its use. This is the 
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true principle of all trading, whether in the large way or in the 
small way, whether in making corn, and sheep, and bullocks, or 
in making cloth or books. If then, I have laid out £100. in seed 
and wages to make corn, or £100. in wool and wages to make 
cloth, and you have laid out £100. in paper and wages to make a 
book, we shall each of us expect to get £10. clear profit, and my 
corn, and my cloth, and your books will have equal value in ex- 
change; will, in fact, exchange one for the other. Let us for ex- 
ample say, the corn for seed, land, implements, &c. cost £60. 
wages £40., my produce must sell for £110.; the sum of £100. 
must replace the money expended, and | must have £10. for pro- 
fit. So in the case of cloth making or book making. But besides 
this, there are say five pounds on every hundred pounds to be 
paid in taxes, and the tax is levied on the corn, and the cloth, and 
the books, not in a lump; upon me, and upon you, but in detail 
on the several articles which are consenedl by us, as Is really the 
case. I shall have, and so will you have, to pay a proportion of 
this tax on whatever we consume, and so it is said, will the man 
who receives wages, he will have to pay from his wages, taxes on 
what he consumes, just as we have to pay taxes from our profits. 
The tax-eater will take from him some portion of his necessaries 
or comforts, and his wages will consequently enable him to buy 
so much less by the amount of the taxes than he would buy but 
for these taxes, just as my profit will enable me to purchase less 
than but for the taxes I should buy. This you will admit is a fair 
statement. Nowthen for its application. I asserted that the la- 
bourer who received no more wages than would keep soul and bo- 
dy together, paid no taxes. This I again repeat. In every hun- 
dred pounds expended, forty pounds are supposed to be paid in 
wages, suppose this sum to be paid to ten families, and that too 
for so small a quantity of labour, that each of them has not only 
necessaries but. many comforts, they will then be taxed in every 
article they consume or purchase which is taxed. They will pay 
taxes. Suppose the ten families to consist of forty persons, and 
instead of remaining forty persons, they increase to fifteen families 
consisting of sixty persons. What now will be the conse- 
quence? What but this, that there will be sixty persons to do the 
work of forty, and sixty persons to live on the wages of forty ; all 
will be reduced to poverty and misery. It is quite clear, that | 
who make cloth or corn with my hundred pounds, or you who 
make books with your hundred pounds, will not pay more wages 
merely because there are more people. You or I may continue 
to pay forty pounds as wages, but no more. 

In real life, it happens that people do produce sixty to do the 
work of forty; or so many more than are necessary to do the work 
wanted to be done, that they bid against one another and reduce 
each others wages—and the numbers sixty and forty may be taken 
to represent the case, as well as any other numbers. Here there 
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are sixty to receive the wages of forty; suppose them all to be em- 
ployed, each is reduced to two thirds of the wages he would other- 
wise receive. If two thirds will just furnish enough to keep soul 
and body together, the taxes will be shifted from the whole of the 
labourers and thrown upon their employers, and this too in spite 
of all the employers can do to prevent it. But in practice it is found 
that all are not employed—some remain idle and are paid from 
the poor rates, some receive part of their subsistence from those 
who employ them, and the remainder from the poor rates. Thus 
the forty pounds wages is still paid, partly under the name of 
wages, and partly under the name of poor rates. It is only ano- 
ther mode, under another name, of paying the forty pounds, which 
were there fewer hands, would be paid under the name of wages. 
When labourers are thus reduced, by their own imprudent in- 
crease of numbers, to a bare subsistence, they can be re- 
duced no lower, they are not allowed by law to perish, but 
must be fed, without any regard to the amount of taxes levied 
by the Government. In the case given as an example, forty 
pounds will just keep them in existence and no more, and the tax 
on forty pounds being two pounds, must be paid by others. Take 
off the tax, still the labourer must have the same quantity he had 
while the tax remained. Double the tax the labourer must still 
have the same quantity, he cannot live and propagate his race 
upon a smaller quantity, he must then still have his quantity let 
who will pay the taxes. There can be no more than forty pounds 
paid in wages; and if the people breed on and actually produce 
more children than forty pounds will provide with the means 
of existence, the allowance will be so small, that the children 
will not get as much food as will enable them all to be reared, 
and ‘“ the weakest will go to the wall:” that is, they will die 
of various diseases, and the numbers will be brought down 
and kept down to that which forty pounds will enable to live, no 
more can exist. As however capital accumulates, that is, as fast 
as savings are made, room is made for more and more people. 
Every hundred pounds saved, allows of forty pounds being ex- 

ended in wages, and by the supposition forty persons might be 
employed and receive such wages as would afford them all a com- 
fortable maintenance. But if while the hundred pounds is saving, 
sixty instead of forty persons are produced, then, although the ac- 
cumulation will benefit those who have saved it by enabling them 
to get profit; it will not benefit the people, because instead of pro- 
ducing forty persons, who might be employed at good wages, 
they have produced sixty persons to be half starved on bad wages. 
Those who really mean well to the working people, must not de- 
ceive them, but must tell them truths, however unwelcome these 
truths may be tothem. No subject is of half so much importance 
to them as that of population. No remedy for poverty and all its 
ills, no remedy for ignorance, slavery, vices, and crimes, can be 
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found, until the peopie have the means of instruction, the leisure 
necessary to enable them to receive instruction, and the desire to 
receive it. They never can have these means, this leisure, and 
this desire, while they out-breed the accumulation of capital, 
which alone can give employment at good wages. Keep down 
the number ef hands, and no power on earth can keep down wages 
below what are sufficient to put the labourer in the most desirable 
state. Keep up the number of hands and no contrivance can do 
what it is utterly impossible can be done—namely, keep up 
wages. 

There is a shocking delusion practised with much success on 
the working people, a delusion more fatal to their well being’ than 
all other delusions and oppressions put together. It is denied 
that there has been any increase of people. It is said there were 
as many people in England, Scotland, and Ireland, two hundred 
years ago, as there are now. It is said, the people have been 
taken from farms and cottages, and sent to manufactures, trade, 
and commerce. This is altogether false. It would be difficult to 
find a parish in England in which there has not been an increase 
of people within the last thirty years. In many purely agricul- 
tural parishes, the increase of people has been very great. 

The four parishes named below, are all agricultural parishes, 
and the returns from which the following statements are taken, 
were specifically and separately made to Parliament, with great 
care, and are no doubt correct. 








Population. Poor and County Rates. 
1801 | 1811 | 1821]| 1792 | 1812 ~~ '| 1822. 
Northiam 997 | 1114 | 1558 | ¢ 410.4s.8d. | ¢ 2619.9s.4d. | £3689.18s.10d, 
Salehurst 1611 | 1653 | 2221 | 835.14,8,| 2684, 13. 3, 4189, 18, 1, 
Burwash 1524 | 1603 | 1937 || 628. 4.0.| 3287. 0.0. 4149, 6. 6. 
May field 1849 | 2079 | 2698 | 1521.18.4.| 4353, 7. 2. 4719, 15. 0. 


Shewing an increase of people. 


1801 to 1811 | 1811 to 1821 | 1801 to 1821 








Northiam 117 | 944 361 
Salehurst 42 468 510 
Burwash 79 334 413 
May field 230 619 849 
Number of Paupers in 1822. Increase of people since 1801. 
Northiam 636 361 
Salehurst 1062 510 
Burwash . 1056 413 
May field 1397 849 
4151 2135 


These parishes are a fair sample. It may be safely concluded, 
that many left these parishes, while few, if any, were allowed to 
make settlement in them. And here is a plain increase of people 
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far beyond the means of employment. The great increase in the 
poor rates, shew that the people are paid wages under that head, 
and the fair inference is, that almost all the labourers are paupers. 
But, there is direct evidence, how, the too rapid increase of people 
reduces wages and deteriorates the condition of the people. Mr. 
Elman, a man of good understanding and well respected, a large 
sheep grazier and farmer, in his evidence before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, speaking of this part of the country, said, 
‘“‘ Thirty years ago almost every working man who was married 
brewed his own beer, now he seldom tastes any malt liquor.” 
And how is it possible to be otherwise. ‘The whole population of 
the four parishes in 1801 was five thousand nine hundred and 
eighty one, in 1821 it was eight thousand one hundred and four- 
teen, shewing an increase of two thousand one hundred and thir- 
ty three; or more than one third in twenty years. These parishes 
being agricultural could not employ the whole of the people as fast 
as they increased, and consequently the whole sum which could 
be paid in wages, instead of being paid in good wages, which ena-~ 
bled a man to live in comfort and brew his own beer, has been di- 
vided in bad wages among a much larger number than is necessa- 
ry to do the labour; part of every man’s wages being paid under 
the name of paupers’ allowance. 

At the time, of which Mr. Elman spoke, when a man brewed 
his own beer, the parish rates for the whole four parishes, were only 
one fifth of what they were in 1821; whence it may be presumed, 
that there were no paupers, excepta very few old people, the lame, 
the blind, and perhaps an orphan or two, altogether the number 
must have been small. Now what is it? Half the people are 
paupers, so that an increase of one fourth in the number, has ruin- 
ed twice that number. If the profit made in these four parishes, 
be supposed to be equal to the sum paid in wages and poor rates, 
and if the working people have only half as much wages as would 
keep them in a desirable state, then it follows, that to pay them 
as one would wish to see them paid, would take away the whole 
profit from every body in the parishes, and leave them nothing to 
subsist on. Every one will agree with me that this cannot be 
done, and would be ruinous to all if it could be done, and this 
brings us round again to the point whence we started, the only re- 
medy—ceasing to breed faster than employment can be found. If 
ever a case was satisfactorily proved, | have I think proved mine. 
If ever the people are to be better off, it follows that it must be by 
their own act, by the use of physical means to prevent conception. 
I do not ask you to advocate the preventive check to population. 
I am quite satisfied with your inserting my communication; be- 
ing willing to leave the whole matter to the good sense of the few 
who are able to reason for themselves, trusting to time for the ex- 
tirpation of these prejudices, which at present prevent the work- 
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ing people seeing the cause of their degradation, and using the 
means to prevent its continuance. 


F. 


P. S. By waces I mean real wages—that is, the quantities of 
necessaries and comforts a man’s labour will procure for him. 





TO F.. AND TO THE READERS OF F. 





THIS correspondence with F. produces no counter argument ; 
we are agreed wherever it is useful that we should be agreed. 
It is a mere runving up of a theory or system by the side of 
another, both to the same purpose, but each says, though I 
admit the soundness of yours, I like the lock of my own the 
best. 

F. tells me that I have not met his argument. Very true, 
I have nothing really opposing to say against it. And on 
the other hand, he did not begin to meet my argument in the 
note to Mr. Penny’s letter, except, in the non-abundance of 
food. The fact is, that we have both the same purpose, and 
therefore cannot be sensibly opposed in argument. 

On the question of political economy, I admit the sound- 
ness of all that he has advanced ; but on the question of the 
principle of population, I do not lay the same stress as he 
does. I learn, that human passions and the customs which 
arise from them are not matters to be subject to any mathe- 
matical calculation. They are matters of guality rather 
than of quantity. 

F. says this. There are too many to be all happy. Lessen 
the number of people by a prudent prevention of an excess 
of conceptions, aad you will have more labour than labour- 
ers, and consequently, higher wages, better condition, and 
every thing better to the mass of the people. 

I meet him with an observation, that much of this better 
condition will depend upon the education of this small num- 
ber of people, and the government to which they are subject. 
! have seen men eafn high wages. [| have seen men earn 
a pound per day, by hard labour; and yet by bad habit, 
keep themselves more dependent, wore beggarly, and more 
wretched, than some who could not earn a pound per week. 
And this in London is not an exception to the general rule, 
No. 24, Vol. X. 
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but the general rule with very few exception. Here-then I 
am impressed with the notion, that it is a matter of the first 
importance to stimulate them to better babits, by better edu- 
cation, and less encouragement to follow bad habits. One 
step to this accomplishment, and a most important one | 
take it to be, is to break up the present system of licensing 
public houses, and to have no such licensed haunts for vice 
and misery, It may be said, that every person is free to 
make his house as public as he pleases. Yes, but he will 
not be able to make a trade of a public house when there is no 
monopoly in the matter. It is the moucpoly that constitutes 
the evil, and makes the monopolist eager lo encourage every 
bad habit in his neighbours that shall profit him. 

Again, it is the principle of all irresponsible goveriment, 
and of priestcraft, to draw the largest possible revenue from 
the governed and cheated. And this I take to be the master 
evil; for contrive whatever bevefits you will for the mass of 
the people, large or smal] in number, such a government 
and such a priesthood will still take whilst there is more to 
spare beyond the mere life preserving necessaries of the mass 
of the people, And thus in reality, they who feed worse for 
the taxation, are the real payers of taxes; not those who 
have enough after the demand of the tax-gatherer be suppli- 
ed. If taxation be an evil, the payment is in reality made 
by those who suffer from that evil, who have vot enough of 
necessaries. ‘They alone feel it, they pay in their sufferings: 
all those who do not feel it contrive to evade the evil and to 
throw it upon others. This was the principle expressed in 
my last note: whelker deprivation was not lhe same pay- 
ment, as if the money or property paid had been in the pos- 
session of the individual. | contend that the payment of 
taxes consists in the sufferings of those industrious men and 
women who do suffer from a want of necessaries and from 
insurmountable obstacles to an advanced condition in life. 
I allude not to the lazy habitual beggar: I include not those 
who suler from their bad habits; but I do contend, that 
they are the payers of superfluous taxation, who suffer from 
the existence of that taxation. All other payment is a mat- 
ter of form, this a real payment, a penalty, a suffering. If 
there were no misery or suffering te arise from it; then tax- 
ation would be no evil. 

Here is the sum of all difference between F. and myself. 
He says that to lessen the number of people will better their 
condition: I say that it will not do it upon any large scale, 
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while we bave irresponsible government and a priesthood. 
‘The mass of the people will never obtain the full necessaries 
of health and moderate comfort, whilst a superfluous public 
officer can existamong them. When they acquire the power 
to elect all their public officers, and to elect no more than 
they see to be necessary for the purposes of good govern- 
ment, then they may begin to feel the benefit of industry and 
prudent practices. Atl that I can see, that a smaller number 
of people would effect under the present system of govern- 
nent would be less of individnal suffering, but only less as 
to the number of suffering individuals: and to a clear and 
sensitive mind, the suffering of one is as painful as the suf- 
fering ofa thousand. 

Good or bad wages, or the quantity of wages, is not so 
much the question, as the quantity and quality of food and 
clothing which the individual cau obtaiu for consumption. 
Here I can see that irresponsible governmeut and a rapa- 
cious priesthood will leave, in the aggregate of years, nothing 
more in quantity or quality for the cousumption of the mass 
of the people than is now found. Thedifference in numbers 
wi!l not make a difference in the principle. 

I conclude again by saying, that I have nothing to say 
against the proposed prudent check as to numbers; but | 
do conceive, that this lessening of numbers is not the first ne- 
cessary practice to remove the evils by which the present 
number is afflicted. I maintain the ground of my two last 
notes, that bad government and a priesthood constitute the 
evil which at present degrade the people of this country. 


R. C. 


ee OS SO 


TO MR. WILLIAM COBBETT, EDITOR OF THE 
POLITICAL REGISTER, &c. &. LONDON. 


Sik, j Dorchester Gaol, Dec. 13, 1824. 
You have begun to publish, in numbers, of which No. |, 
bas appeared, a work, entitled: “A history of the Protes- 
tant ‘ Reformation,’ in England and Ireland, shewiug how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the main body of 
the People in those Countries.” As every one, who is ae- 
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quainted with the subject and its beariugs, must know, that 
it can be made a work of great good, or great evil, just as 
the writer is acquainted with his subject and makes it to 
turn upon truth or error, and as I and many others know, 
that this good, or this evil, will, from your pen, correspond 
with your great ability and influence as a writer, 1 take the 
liberty to correct you upon a very serious error in your first 
No., one, which, if not corrected, will lead to a chain of 
error throughout your work, aud may be the cause of your 
drawing the most unjustifiable inferences. This error is thus 
set forth, and is in fact, the gist of your first letter. 

In paragraph 3, you say: “ Before we proceed further, 
let usclearly understand the meaning of these words: Ca- 
THOLIC, PROTESTANT, and REFORMATION. CATHOLIC means 
universal, aud the religion, which takes this epithet, was 
called universal, because all Christian people of every na- 
lion acknowledge it to be the only true religion, and because 
they all acknowledge one and the same head of the Church, 
and this was the Pope, who though he generally resided at 
Rome, was the head of the Church in England, in France, 
in Spain, and, in short, in every part of the world where the 
Chrislian religion was professed. But there came a time, 
when some nations, or rather, parts of some nations, cast off 
the authority of the Pops, and, of course, no longer acknow- 
ledged him as the head of the Christian Church. These na- 
tions, or parts of nations, declared, or protested, agaiust the 
authority of their former head, and also against the doc- 
trines of that church, which, until now, had been (¢he only 
Christian Church. They, therefore, called themselves Pro- 
testors, or PROTESTANTS, and this is now the appellation 
given to all who are uot Catholics.” 

In paragraph 10, you say: ‘“ This religion (the Roman 
Catholic) was the ONLY CHRISTIAN religion in the 
world for fifteen hundred years ufter the death of Christ. 
They may say, indeed, that for the first ‘ree hundred years 
there was no PoPr seated at Rome. But, then, for twelve 
hundred years there had been ; and, during that period, all 
the nations of Europe and some part of America, had be- 
come Christian, and ail acknowledged the Pope as their 
head in religious matters; and, in short, there was no other 
Cristian Church known in the world, nor had any other ever 
been thought of.” 

Upon a first consideration, it would not seem necessary, 
that to write a history of what is called the Reformation, the 
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writer should be acquainted with the whole history and 
progress of Christianity ; nor would it have been so with you, 
if you had kept to the purpose which you have laid down 
in your title; but by launching back to the very origin of 
Christianity, and by asserting, in effect, that there was no 
change or reformation, in the Christian Church before what 
was called the Protestant Reformation, you have spoiled your 
book, you bave made its foundation to rest on that which is 
notoriously untrue: and before you goa step further with it, 
| advise you to read Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, and Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, if you 
read no other works, upon the subject of the rise and pro- 
gress of Christianity. 

[tis a singular circemstance, but no less true, that the 
mass of Christians, and even the majority of their Priests, 
are wholly uninformed on the rise and progress of their re- 
ligion. Doubtless, I should have remained in the same 
stateof ignorance, had I not been prosecuted for publishing 
the ** Age of Reason;” but this circumstance, and my long 
imprisonment, have induced me to fathom it, wherever it is 
fathomable, as far as 1 could get at books for that purpose. 
I now see, that a correct, a most faithful, history of the rise 
aud progress of the Christian Religion would be the most 
powerful Anti-Cbhristian work that could at this moment be 
presented to the public. The mass of Christians suppose, 
that their religion and their churches were set up by their 
God, in the same manner, as we read in the book of Gene- 
sis, of the formation of the earth, and of the setting up of 
the firmament and its ornaments, the sun, moon, and stars. 
But wide is the fact, and the origin and progress of this 
Christian Religion were not a jot more respectable, than 
have been the origin and progress of the religion established 
by Johanna Southeote. No two circumstances could have 
been more alike, with the exception, that we have not yet 
heard of avy eunuchs among the followers of Johanna. 

But your error, Sir, in this matter of the Christian History, 
consists, in your not knowing, that the Greek is older than 
the Roman Church, and that the whole Greek Church, 
which has ever included the whole of Asia that was Chris- 
tian, and nearly the whole of Africa that was Christian, with 
a large portion of Europe, or the whole of Greece and its 
Islands, and Russia, has ever been independent of, and never 
did acknowledge, the authority of the Bishops of Rome. 
As much less in extent as has been the Protestant Catholic 
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than the Roman Catholic, so much less bas been the latter 
than the Greek Catholic Church. I would not have inter- 
rupted you, had | not seen, in your little book, an attempt 
to give a great importance to the Roman Catholic Church ; 

but if you will make yourself acquainted with the history 
of Christianity, your ideas of the importance of the Roman 
Catholic Church will be much lessened. It never had any 
such influence as you ascribe to it; and if you know the 
history of England well, you must know, that the authority 
of the Bishop of Rome was often set at defiance, before the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, by the Kings, by the Aristocracy, 
and sometimes by the English Bishops. You may also 
learn, that there were two, and sometimes, three Popes up at 
one time: and different princes of Europe espousing their dif- 
ferent interests: and that there is nota Roman Catholic country 
in Europe, but has at times spurned the interference and au- 
thority of the one reigning Pope or Bishop of Rome. Even 
some of the Italian Bishops have asserted a co-equal power 
with the Bishop of Rome, and have successfully opposed 
him. Mosheim will inform you correctly and most impar- 
tially of the rise, progress, and decline, of the Papal power 
of the Bishops of Rome. 

He cannot be an honest man, who, knowing the true his- 
tory of Christianity, will applaud it, in any one of its esta- 
blishments: though I confess, that any thing uniform is bet- 
ter than that horrid and degrading sectarianism which now 
exists. But, it is out of the sectarianism, that the total over- 
throw of Christianity is to be sought; and, therefore, | will 
throw in my pen against yours, if you shew any disposition 
to set up any one sect above and at the expence of another. 
Pull down, as much as you like; but nothing on this ground 
shall you build in this country, whilst [ can write in it. For 
the equality of the sects in the eye of the law, I am a strenu- 
ous advocate ; therefore, I wish all the improvement in the 
condition of the Irish or English Roman Catholics that an 
honest man can wish them; but if you, as you have shewn 
symptoms of doing in No. ‘hi of your history of the Refor- 
mation, seek to re-establish the Roman Catholic Church by 
law, if you assert the right of the Bishop of Rome to perpe- 
tuate his power over any one human being, then you will 
seal your character as a public writer, and illustrate every 
motive by which you have been bitherto actuated. 

In all that you write upon the subject of agriculture, 
in all that you say upon the subject of amending the con- 
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dition of the labouring class, you exhibit honesty, decision, 
great ability, and the most intense desire to add to the public 
good. In your assaults upon paper money and the funding 
system, your end is evidently good; though your forging 
scheme, aS a means of overthrowing them, was atrocious, 
and seut you many degrees downward in the public esteem : 
and further, it has not been overlooked, that you not ouly 
never ventured to do that which you recommended to others 
to do; but that you have never ventured to recommend the 
subject, whilst in England to share the danger of pub- 
lishing it. But on all great political questions, on all first 
principles of government, there is such a lack of honesty of 
purpose apparent throughout your fifty volumes, that it is 
really painful to those who wish to see you make the most 
of your great power as a writer. Almost within the same 
hour, we have seen from your pen, adulation fulsome, and 
insult uncalled for, towards the person of the present King. 
You laud the system of King, Lords and Commons, and 
yet call for the Bourbon of Spain, the Bourbon of France, 
or the Pope of Rome, with absolute power, in preference to 
the government now existing. And, in lately commending 
the Judges for asserting their power to decide upon what is 
proper and what is not proper to be reported of public pro- 
ceedings in our Courts of Law and Magisterial Offices, you 
seem to exhibit, that absolute power, without responsibility, 
is your ruling passion. 

Sometimes, | endeavour to make apologies for you in my 
own mind, by supposing, that you seek to accomplish the 
same object in saine round about and strange manner; which 
others may be working at more direct. But 1 really am 
afraid of the object of your history of the Reformation, and 
seeing you starting wrong on a fundamental point of your 
subject, I could not resist the duty of this correction. Whilst 
on such a‘subject, I will give you one very important hint, 
which you may otherwise possibly overlook or aot dis- 
cover. 

If you examine well the whole history of Christianity, and 
its bearing upon the labouring class, you will discover, that 
all the evils, which you are evidently about to attribute to 
the overthrow of the’ Roman Catholic Church in this coun- 
try, are connected with a prior principle, with the principle 
of religion itself. You may see this in the fact, that, when 
the authority of the Bishop of Rome was first renounced by 
the government of England, for the people had no share in 
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the change, there was not a Protestant Catholic Priesthood 
ready made to supplant the Roman Catholic Priesthood. 
How then was the new Church supplied with Priests, you 
may well ask? Why, as it always has been supplied !.The 
Roman Catholic Priesthood followed their benefices and 
turned Protestants! And this is not the whole of the change. 
lo the reign of Henry the Eigth, the supremacy of the Pope 
was renounced: and even after this, there were various do- 
ings and undoings, cantations and recantations, with the 
Priests, in his reign. Under the short reign of the youth, 
Edward the Sixth, who was never any thing but a boy, 
aud does not deserve the sneers which have been cast upon 
him, the Church was uniformly Protestant, with some slight 
changes in the Liturgy. But when his sister Mary came to 
the throne, she restored the supremacy of the Pepe over the 
Church of Englaud! And you may well say, what was 
now to be done, to supply the restored Roman Catholic 
Church with a Priesthood, since the whole of the old church 
had been converted to Protestant Catholicism? For the 
word Catholic has been used alike by all the Christian 
Churches, nor was the Roman Church the first to adopt it. 
There never was a real Catholic Church in Europe, after 
Saint Paul got two houses full of Christians at Corinth. 
There was then at once a Catholic and a Protestant Church, 
the one abusing the other: and the growth of the Churches 
have but extended the system of mutual abuse and injury, 
the stronger being always the orthodox and alone free from 
he alge You may well ask, how in the name ofthe Holy 
rinity and of all the Saints, was the restored Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, in the reign of Mary, so suddenly and so un- 
expectedly brought about, supplied with a priesthood ? 
How? Why, you blind Christian, the Protestant Priest- 
hood was again moved by the Holy Ghost, converted back- 
wards to Roman Catholicism, and assisted to burn the ex- 
ceptions that would not follow the general rule! But the 
reign of Mary was short, and the Holy Ghost interfered 
again, when Elizabeth came to the throne! The whole 
Church again, simultaneously renounced the supremacy of 
the Pope, and the already twice converted Priesthood was 
again converted to Protestant Catholicism! There were 
exceptions, certainly ; but they counted but as exceptions 
to the general rule. And this was all done by one genera- 
tion of Priests! 
Here, Mr. Cobbett, you may see, that the evils, of which 
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you complain, and which you purpose to trace to the Re- 
formation, lie much deeper, and are connected with the 
principle of religion itself, which, having no foundation in 
truth, and being a mere vehicle of lies and a cherisher of 
ignorance, is wholly vicious. 

The Unitarians and free thinking Christians, talk about 
removing the corruptions of Christianity and about restor- 
ing a Church, pure as were the primitive Churches. But 
this is all trick of the Christian stamp. There never was a 
pure primitive Church. Nor was ever Christianity more 

ure, less obnoxious, than at present. A growing sense of 
its bad foundation has been the purifier of the Church of all 
the Catholics. I wish you, Mr. Cobbett, to see, that, there 
is no chance of setting up a new church, nor of restoring 
an old one, to be established by law. Pull down, pull 
down, as much as you please; but you must not be allowed 
to do mischief, iu re-erecting or in endeavouring to re-erect 
any thing of the kind. 

There is another little error in your book, which has be- 
fore appeared in your Register, as an unanswerable Catho- 
lic argument. With you, it has grown out of the larger 
error before mentioned; and with the Roman Catholic, as 
an argument, you will find that it was answerable. 

In paragraph 17, ina sort of soliloquy addressed to Joshua 
Watson, the English Church banker, or principal begger, 
you say: ‘Oh! Joshua, what a shocking thing it is, that 
we Protestants should have received this NEw TESTAMENT, 
this real and genuine ‘word of God ;’ these words of eternal 
life; this book that points out to us the means, and the only 
means, of salvation; what a shocking fact, that we should 
have received this book from that Pope and that CATHOLIC 
CuHurRcuH, to make us believe that the first of whom is the 
whore of Babylon, and that the worship of the last is tdola- 
trous and her doctrives damnable, you, Joshua, and your 
Society for ‘Promoting Christian Knowledge,’ are now, at 
this very moment, publishing and pushing into circulation 
no less than seventeen different books and tracts!” 

Now, Sir, it is not true that we have received the New 
Testament from the Roman Catholic Church, other than in 
the order of succession; nor is it true, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church had any thing to do with constituting the con- 
teuts of the New Testament as the canonical Gospels and 
Epistles, and rejecting others as apocryphal. This was 
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wholly the work of the Greek Church, before there existed 

any Churcb under the name of the Roman Catholic Church. - 
Christianity arose in Greece, or in the Grecian cities of 
Asia Minor, and the first Greek Church has presented its 

independence of all other Churches, with distinct powers, to 

this day. Your Roman Catholic Church is but a small 

concern in extent or antiquity, when compared with the 

Greek Catholic Church. And your great error has been in 

looking at those two Churches as one which have ever been 

at variance, as much as have been the Roman Catholic 

and the Protestant Catholic Churches. The truth there- 

fore is, that we have received the whole of the Gospels and 

Epistles from the Greek Catholic Church, and every one 

of them originally existed in the Greek Language. Neither 

the Jews, nor the Latins, bad any thing to do with the first 

establishment of Christianity. Nor bas the Roman Catho- 

lic Church added any thing to the history or writings cf 

Christianity beyond the most outrageous legends. 

The Roman Catholic Church did not assume any thing 
like an extensive authority, until the Mahometans had 
nearly overrun the whole territory of the Greek Church. 
It was then, that the Bishop of Rome rose in power, upon 
the fall of his predecessor and competitor the Bishop or 
Patriarch of Constantinople. 

These facts must change your views of the work you have 
in hand, if your purpose be any thing more than to make a 
profit of the momenta excitement of the Catholics. And 
as you proceed \in your history of the Reformation, | shall 
very anxiously look for proofs of that “ease and happiness 
and harmony and Christian Charity, enjoyed sv abundant- 
ly, and for many ages, by our Catholic forefathers,” which 
I have uot discovered iu any history that bas hitherto pass- 
ed at my hands. Aud the past can only be present to us 
in history, very little of which, of that now existing, is a 
faithful picture of men and things. 

lam, Sir, as far as ever you are disposed to be antichris- 
tian, your coadjutor ; as far as ever you are disposed to be 
Christian, whether Protestant or Roman your opponent, 


RICHARD CARLILE. 
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Copy of a letter addressed as follows, and accompanied 
with No. 23, Vol. X. of * The Republican,” inscribed To 
the King, with the Editor’s good wishes for his person ; 
but not for the continuance of his office as at present con- 
stituted. 





TO THE KING, CARLTON PALACE, LONDON. 


SIR, Dorchester Gaol, December 13, 1824. 
HAVING entered upon a sixth year of my imprisonment, be- 
cause | cannot be a conscientious Christian and will not be 
a hypocritical one, I bave the pleasure to inform you, that, 
in meditating upon the properties of matter, 1 have discover- 
ed, that intelligence is a result of animated animal matter, 
and that no animal, vor any other kind of matter, can be a 
result of intelligence. The infereuce of this discovery is, 
that all religion hasa bad foundation; and all the expence 
and distraction now attending it may be well saved. 

I am, Sir, your prisoner, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 








TO MRS. CARLILE. 





MapaME, Paris, December 1, 1824. 
THE small piece of money herewith sent, will be little soulage- 
ment to your sufferings; but, may suffice fora token of sympathy 
for the sorrows you have suffered. You will perhaps be able to 
sell it to some amateur of coins, or to some bloody minded man, 
enamoured of war, and great military exploits, for its weight in 
gold, as a curious, though not scarce coin. If not sold before I 
come to England next summer, it is marked, and then I will give 
you its weight in gold for it. 

The farther purport of this letter, is to advise Richard Carlile to 
select some unobjectionable pieces for cheap publication, as many 
well meaning and virtuous men think he has erred in that respect. 
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Give me leave to point out on this subject, sheet copies of Frank- 
lin’s Poor Richard, Volney’s Catechism of the Law of Nature, 
and a little tract by Dr. Letsom on sobriety, with a Thermometer 
of Health*. 

That the poor are meant to read by authority, is pointed out by 
the patronage given to Bell and Lancaster systems, as well as by 
the activity of the Bible Societies. It signifies little what moral 
tracts they read; but it signifies much how they apply that read- 
ing, and that must be left to their own minds. 


Wishing you health, I am your obedient Servant, 
LE CLERE. 


P. S. You will tell Mr. Carlile, that an Octogenarian prophe- 
cies, that the Protestant States of Europe will in future be obliged 
to him, that the King of England, as head of the Church and the 
Clergy of England and Ireland, will be more obliged to him for 
the preservation of their Temporals, than to any man who has 
lived since the reformation, Thomas Paine excepted. By Tem- 
rea I mean house and land; for tythes must and will be abo- 
lished. 

Oh! how much evil would a Radical Reform in the Commons’ 
House prevent! 











TO MR. R. CARLILE. 





Sir, London, December 7, 1824. 
I nave read what the publisher of a small work, which I saw in 
your shop, calls an answer to a letter written by me, which you 
were pleased to publish in the fifteenth number of the Republican, 
Vol. 10; in which I expressed a wish, that some astrologer would 
describe in plain language, to be understood by men of common 
sense, by what means the planets operate upon the nervous fluid 
of human beings, to influence them to perform certain actions. 

The writer of the said answer seems to mistake me, in suppos- 
ing that I meant to charge “‘ the students” of his art with being 
* either knaves or fools, and its professors impostors.” 

My words were, as he has quoted them, ‘‘ until some one can 
explain this so as to be understood by persons of common sense, 
astrologers and their disciples must excuse me, when [ say, that 


* I believe, that the people of England have no deficiency of these and 
such like publications. ‘This French Gentleman cannot have seen the 
Moralist. 

R. C. 
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I shall consider the soothsaying of astrology like the prophecy of 
priests, to be all a delusion, which tends to keep the ignorant and 
credulous enslaved to knaves and despots.” 

They are not enslaved to astrologers; therefore, I could not so 
mean. Had my answerer attended to the words tends, despots, 
enslaved, as used in the above paragraph, he must have under- 
stood, that I intended the onus of the censure to fall upon the 
priests; the astrologers possessing no exclusive privileges or 
power, which priests do, they are comparatively harmless, parti- 
cularly as their art is so hard to be understood. But as the as- 
trologers have always made a trade of, or a profit by their art, in 
telling fortunes and in casting nativities; and as there really ap- 
pears to me nothing truly usefulin their science, | am not anxious 
to retract any expressions I have used, should the astrologers be 
desirous to apply them to themselves. 

I hoped that any observations they wished to make. would have 
come through the Republican. It is scarcely fair to answer the 
remarks of a writer in one publication, in a cOtemporary one, itis 
putting persons desirous to see the arguments on botn sides, to 
double expence; but if we are to take the answer alluded to, as 
the answer of the professors of astrology in general, if you should 
have no objection, I will quote it and comment upon such parts of 
it as are necessary to convey a clear view of both sides of the 
subject. 


Answers to the challenge given by Mr. James Watson to Astrolo- 
gers, in the fifteenth number of “* The Republican.” 


We have observed in the fifteenth number of the Republican, a 
letter to Mr. R. Carlile, signed, James Watson, in which the lat- 
ter Gentleman expresses a wish “ that some astrologer would ex- 
plain in plain language, divested of technical terms, honestly ex- 
plain by what means the planet Mercury, for instance, operates 
upon thé nervous fluid of an infant through life to perform a nolens 
volens, certain actions.” He adds, “ until some one can explain 
this, so as to be understood by persons of common sense, Astro- 
logers and their disciples mustexcuse me, when I say, that I con- 
sider the soothsaying of Astrology like the prophecy of priests, to 
be all a delusion, which tends to keep the ignorant and credulous 
enslaved to knaves and impostors;” he also hopes ‘ Mr. R. Car- 
lile will say something towards curing any of his friends of their 
hallucinations, that may chance to believe in astrology.” This 
latter gentleman, with more modesty than his correspondent, has 
omitted to say any thing of a science which he does not under- 
stand, and has not confirmed the sentence of Mr. James Watson, 
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which pronounces the art to be all a juggle, and its professors im- 
postors. 

We will now proceed, as well as we can, to reply to his ques- 
tion, and explain the principles of a science to a man who, by his 
own confession, is ignorant of its rudiments. He first wishes to 
know why the planet Mercury operates upon the nervous fluid of 
an infant at its birth, to perform, nolens volens, certain actions. It 
has always been supposed that Mercury and the other planets act 
upon us by attraction, though what way they communicate their 
power to us, still remains to be discovered by some future philo- 
sopher; that they do act upon us is evident to every one who has 
studied astrology, but the proving this fact to those who have not, 
is attended with considerable difficulty, and we might almost be 
justified in withholding an explanation to those, who, either inca- 
pable of learning it, or too indolent to take the trouble, declare the 
art to be false, or its students either knaves or fools. 

Mr. Watson may ask why the Moon attracts the water? wh 
the planets revolve round their common centre? why light is pro- 
duced by the action of the sun? why the universe itself was cre- 
ated? and should philosophers fail in giving a satisfactory answer 
to these unreasonable questions, he may consider, as he says, 
every science which he is unable to comprehend, to be founded in 
error and knavery; but his assertions will have little weight with 
the reasonable part of mankind. It is sufficient for Astrologers, 
that they can prove whenever the Moon and Mercury are afflicted 
by the planets, Saturn and Mars, and not in aspect with each 
other, unassisted by the benefics, the native will be lunatic. As 
an example, we wil] take the nativity of his late Majesty George 
the Third: the judgment of which will be given in our next. 


I shall pass over the observation upon your modesty in having 
omitted to say any thing of ascience you ‘‘ do not understand,” 
with merely saying, I put a different construction upon your si- 
lence. I really thought you considered the subject of astrology 
unworthy your notice, and was in fear I might be broachiag a sub- 
ject which might be irksome to your readers. I beg to refer tomy 
letter to shew, that I sought instruction; it is true, not perhaps 
with all that modesty, difidence, and passiveness, which great 
doctors on Jearning are wont to expect should pervade the minds 
of their pupils. With respect to your modesty, I dare say, the 
priests and Judge Bailey will think you have enough to answer 
for to them, upon that matter, without calling down upon your- 
self the anger of the forerunner of priestcraft, in exposing the craft 
of soothsaying. 

My answerer, after complimenting you, Sir, upon your modesty 
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—which by the bye is a rare quality now-a-days, commences his 
reply with saying :— 

‘“‘ We will now proceed, as well as we can, to reply to his ques- 
tion, and explain the principles of a science to a man who, by his 
own confession, is ignorant of its rudiments. He first wishes to 
know ‘ why the planet Mercury, for instance, operates upon the 
nervous fluid of an infant at its birth, to perform nolens volens cer- 
tain actions.” It has always been supposed (says my answerer) 
that Mercury and the other planets act upon us by attraction, (ve- 
ry well) though what way they communicate their power to us still 
remains to be discovered by some future philosopher; (very good) 
that they do act upon us, is evident to every person who has stu- 
died astrology, but the proving this fact to those who have not, is 
attended with considerable difficulty.” 

In the above paragraph, we find, contrary to the priests, who 
contend that we are impelled to action by a good or evil spirit, 
that the astrologers believe we are moved to do a thing, by the 
attractions of matter; here then we discover, that the professors 
_ of astrology and religion are completely at issue, that they oppose 
each other upon the two great princip!es upon which sceptics and 
believers contend, which is exactly the thing | wished to shew to 
the world, and having done so, by the confession of a teacher of 
astrology, | might close the subject. But now we have the astrolo- 
gers upon the hip we may as well give them another fall; for, 
although they are much insulted and have been greatly persecut- 
ed by the priests, they still cant about religion and spiritual agency! 
Let them cease to do this, or let them take the consequences of 
their want of consistency. 

1 need not go beyond the publication which contains the an- 
swer to my letter to expose the absurdities of the astrologers, 
wherein is given a short sketch of the life of Henry Cornelius 
Aggrippa, an astrologer, much persecuted by the priests, yet his 
historian declares, that he was pupil to Trithemius, ‘‘ who wrote 
upon the nature, ministry and offices of spirits,” and that, “he, 
Aggrippa, lived always in the Roman communion” in that church, 
which believes in supernatural powers or spiritual influences, de- 
mons, devils, ghosts, hobgoblins, witches and wizards, which the 
astrologers in former times, used to conjure up, from dark abodes 
to alarm the ignorant and superstitious. 

The fallacy of these doctrines of the Roman church about spi- 
rits, Aggrippa had not the courage or honesty to expose, although 
his historian in another.part says, ‘‘ he was well versed in many 
of the chief and Most SECRET operations of nature” —yet with this 
profound knowledge, we are told, he bewildered his brain, thongh 
it is said he was a man possessed of a very wonderful genius, in 
search of the philosopher's stone ! 


(To be continued. ) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We have reprinted Nos. 22 and 23, Vol. 1X, Republican: 
and also the Treatise on Mercury, with a Preface, contain- 


ing notices of cures lately performed in this countty—Price 
One Shilling. 





JOSEPH SWANN acknowledges the receipt of Six Shillings 
from a few Friends at Charles Town near Ashton: and Mrs. 
Perry and Mrs. Jefferies Six Shillings each from a few 
Friends at Bath. 
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